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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


I am now in Sweden. This is my first 
trip and to say that I am charmed is put- 
ting it mildly indeed. Not only is Stock- 
holm, with its wonderful harbor, its water- 
ways and lakes, its old churches and its 
equally beautiful modern buildings and 
especially its town hall—said to be the 
most impressive building erected in Europe 
during the last hundred years—something 
to see and to want to see again, but the life 
of the Swedish people and their very 
sensible way of meeting their economic and 
political problems is a source of constant 
wonder and admiration. 

I read Marquis Child’s ‘Sweden, the 
Middle Way,” a year or two ago and was 
keenly interested to see for myself some of 
the miraculous achievements of this little 
nation. And I saw them. Nowhere in 
Europe or in America has there been such 
a determined and so successful an effort 
to meet the problems created by modern 
capitalism. First of all the Swedes, in 
common with all the Scandinavians, are 
an educated people. They have the lowest 
percentage of illiteracy in the world. 
Their schoolhouses are a joy, each building 
better than the last, windows and open air 
everywhere, each with baths, gymnasiums 
and lunch rooms. And not only that, but 
no teacher is allowed to have more than 
twenty-five pupils. This later provision is 
an outgrowth of the depression. As in all 
countries, there was an excess of teachers, 
and instead of cutting down the school 
appropriations, as we did, the Swedes in- 
creased them and employed more teach- 
ers. 

Perhaps most important of all are the 
consumers’ co-operatives which have de- 
veloped in Sweden on a larger scale than 
anywhere else. Over one third of the 
population of Stockholm are members of 
co-operatives, and many thousands more 
are patrons. The co-operatives dominate 
not only the retail business of the kingdom, 
but much of the manufacturing as well. 
They have their own factories, one of 
which I visited, their own banks and their 
own housing arrangements. Their aim is 
not so much to pay large dividends—the 
present dividend is but three percent—but 
to provide the people with the best goods 
at a minimum price, and this they are 
doing. We went to the “pork butchery’”’; 
never have Iseen anything cleaner or more 
efficiently managed. The Swedes claim 
that through the co-operative they have 
found a means of giving to the people the 
control of their own economic life. They 
have even beat the big trusts at their own 
game. For example, a large American cor- 
poration had a practical monopoly of the 
manufacture of electric light bulbs. Elec- 
tricity is cheap here, owing to abundant 
water power, which an enlightened Socialist 
government has never allowed to fall into 
the hands of private capital, but the high 


price of bulbs was restricting its use in 
working-class families. This was im- 
portant during the winter months when 
there is little or no sunlight. Venturing 
much, the co-operatives built their own 
bulb manufacturing plant, the Luma, near 
Stockholm. They are now selling bulbs and 
other electrical apparatus at a fraction of 
the old price and the American trust has 
practically given up the field; and all this 
on an economically sound basis. The same 
thing holds true of other commodities, 
and international exchanges are made with 
other co-operatives in Great Britain and 
the other Scandinavian countries. The 
co-operatives have just purchased, as a 
distributing center, the second largest 
department store in Stockholm, “‘P. U. B.,”’ 
‘where Greta Garbo sold hats.” 

In addition to the co-operatives there are 
al) sorts of other socialized ventures being 
made in Sweden. The government has 
been concerned for some time with the 
housing situation, and has invested mil- 
lions in providing comfortable houses for 
its poorer people. I visited several of these 
housing developments, some of them apart- 
ments, others single houses. They are al- 
most perfection and the interesting thing 
about them is that again the venture is 
proving economically sound. One other 
significant enterprise is the provision of 
summer homes with gardens outside the 
city, which can be rented by workers for 
$5aseason. They can have the same home 
season after season, provided they take 
good care of the garden. Sports, baths, 
libraries and all the amenities of a high 
civilization are provided in abundance in 
this workers’ paradise, which is neither 
Communist nor Fascist. Despite the 
socialization there is apparently still room 
for the development of private industry, as 
I was told there were two hundred mil- 
lionaires (in crowns) in Stockholm. There 
is no question that Sweden provides for us 
all an object lesson, which we should do 
well to study with care. We cannot do all 
the things which she has done so admir- 
ably; but we can adapt them to our own 
conditions, if we wish. By doing so we 
may well escape more drastic remedies. 

In the field of liquor control Sweden can 
also teach us much. Beer (3.5 percent) and 
light wines are obtainable everywhere (the 
latter at a very high price, however), but 
spirits can be purchased only from state 
depots and only a certain amount per per- 
son, depending on income and other quali- 
fication, and never more than a gallon 
per man per month. Liquor can also be 
purchased with meals, but no more than 
two glasses of “Schnapps’’ per man and 
half as much for a woman. This liquor is 
sold at a very high price and, together with 
a high tax on tobacco, helps to give the 
state the money it spends for its social ex- 
perimentation. The Swedes claim that 


their system of liquor control has almost 
done away with drunkenness. 

I should like to say more, but again I’m 
overrunning my space; also I see we are 
making one of the lake ports, and I want to 
go ashore. In conclusion, however, I want 
to point out that these three Scandinavian 
countries, which by common consent are 
the best educated, the most peace-loving, 
have the soundest economic policies, and 
where a real democracy, not only political 
but social and economic as well, exists as 
it exists nowhere else in Western civiliza- 
tion, come the nearest to direct control by 
the people of any governments now exist- 
ing. If one wants arguments for thorough- 
going democracy come to Scandinavia and 
get them. 

* * 
EXTENSION OR EXTINCTION 


J. W. Steel, chairman of the Western 
Conference, speaking at the Laymen’s 
Second Churchmanship Institute at Star 
Island, placed before the Liberal Church 
the alternative of ‘Extension or Extinc- 
tion.” 

Revealing by carefully prepared maps of 
liberal churches in the state of Indiana the 
perilous condition of the liberal movement 
there, Mr. Steel uttered a stirring call to 
engage actively in the work of church ex- 
tension. 

* * 


IN THIS ISSUE 


The Theocentric Position in Re- 
ligion, by Rev. Georg J. M. Walen, is a 
provocative discussion written with evi- 
dent conviction. He attempts to build up 
an unassailable position, and we wonder 
whether our readers will consider it so. 
Mr. Walen is minister of the Nora Free 
Christian Church of Hanska, Minn. 


James M. Barrie—Liberal, by Rev. 
John M. Trout, minister of the Sandwich 
Federated Church, Sandwich, Mass., is 
an authoritative review of that phase of 
Barrie’s life which is of most significance to 
liberals. In view of Barrie’s death on 
June 19 of this year, it is particularly 
timely. 


The Couples Club at Harvard, 
Mass., by Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood, is a 
description of a successful method used at 
the First Congregational Unitarian Church 
at Harvard, of which he is the minister, to 
relate to the church the interests and ac- 
tivities of the younger married couples. 
This paper was read to the Worcester 
Ministers’ Association. That Association 
recommended that it be published, and 
their recommendation has been supported 
by a constantly growing interest since then. 


Must We Remain ‘‘Coldly Intellec- 
tual’’? by Rev. Robert J. Raible, is a digest 
ofa sermon. He says the most hopeful sign 
among us is that we have leaders deter- 
mined to find something better than 
“coldly intellectual’ answers to life’s ques- 
tions. Mr. Raible is minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield, Mass. 
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James M. Barrie — Liberal 
John M. Trout 


I 


N a brief note, written in 1905 to Lord Pentland, 
declining to stand for Parliament for one of the 
Scottish universities, Barrie ended by saying, 

“T am with you heart and spirit in the liberal 
cause.” 

With his backgrounds, the distinguished novelist 
and playwright could hardly have written otherwise. 
For, as is widely known, Scottish constituencies, made 
up as so many of them were largely of weavers or 
crofters or fishermen, were among staunchest sup- 
porters of Home Rule and Free Trade in the late nine- 
teenth century. It is reported that after heroes in 
the Bible Gladstone came next in the estimation of 
David Barrie, James’s father. 

Temperamentally also, Barrie was on the side of 
the struggling class to which his family belonged. In 
“Auld Licht Idylls” and ““A Window in Thrums,”’ the 
first literary work that brought him distinction, he 
wrote the annals of the poor, investing them with a 
fine halo of sentiment and fancy. 

Natural leanings in liberal directions were re- 
enforced by some of Barrie’s own early struggles. 
“The Courting of Grisette,’ Barrie’s name for a 
journalistic career, began with the Nottingham Jour- 
nal, the owners of which were very rich men. Back 
in 1883 three pounds a week may have seemed not bad 
to an indigent youth just out of the university. But 
when the wealthy owners managed to cut the three 
pounds down to two pounds, seventeen shillings 
and a sixpence by the device of monthly instead of 
weekly settlements, there were reactions. Some of 
these appear in “When a Man’s Single.’’ As where 
the chief of the reporting room is made to say, ‘““The 
motto of this office is revenue without outlay,” and, 
“There is nothing the owners and editors would not 
do for anyone, if it could be done gratis.”’ 

Even after he became famous, Barrie was never 
quite at home with the great ones of the earth. He 
resisted the title, Sir James, as long as he could, and 
when finally convention forced it upon him, he poked 
fun at it, feeling more at home with the Sandays and 
Taggarts of his own country than with notables. To 
the very last, he liked to take his walks in Kensington 
Gardens by himself and unnoticed, even when bill- 
boards in London were announcing successes and his 
praise was being rung round the world. 


II 


But Barrie is the last man in the world to be a 
liberal merely by inheritance or tradition. To be 
sure, he was too much occupied with other things to 


work out any kind of liberal philosophy. But in the 
stirring years of the opening twentieth century, while 
he lived and worked quite apart from the shouting and 
tumult of the times, his eager, inquisitive mind was 
constantly adjusting itself to shifting scenes in the 
rapidly moving drama of war and peace. 

Unlike his distinguished contemporaries, Shaw 
and Galsworthy, Barrie seldom writes a problem play. 
When he does so his approach is less didactic than 
that of Galsworthy, and not so satirical as that of 
Shaw. He calls the one piece that touches a social 
issue, his ‘“Admirable Crichton,” a comedy. It is a 
comedy and something more. No one who has seen 
the play or read between its lines fails to discover the 
author’s misgivings about the set-up of English society 
in his times. The play was produced in 1902, and is a 
canny forecast of the break-up of the artificial English 
caste system, based on inheritance, wealth and titles, 
that came during and after the World War. 

Lord Loam and Lady Margaret, well set up with 
property and servants, are devoid of leadership quali- 
ties. And they manage to make their incapacity 
appear worse by sham devotion to the dogma of human 
equality. Lord Loam’s monthly afternoon tea, at 
which attendance is compulsory for his own daughters 
and for all the servants, down to Tweeny, servant of 
servants, is indescribably funny. But the barb of'con- 
tempt for social hypocrisy is there, even when half 
hidden under the banter. In order to show the re- 
verse, the real ability which social convention manages 
to sterilize, Barrie makes use of the well-known de- 
vice of the primitive, isolated island. Here, under 
the stress of stern necessity, natural conditions are 
restored. Crichton, chief butler, and willing, cringing 
lackey in Lord Loam’s establishment, Mayfair, 
London, turns into a real master on the island, saving 
frightened and helpless nobility from starvation and 
utter collapse, and building the Happy Home. 

Having revealed things as they are, Barrie for- 
bears any attempt at solution, as a lesser dramatic 
artist might have been tempted to do. With rescue 
from the island he lets the entire company return to 
Mayfair, London, and the old order is resumed. 
Possibly with more than one hint that nobility does 
not learn from disconcerting experience. And with 
this further difference. Crichton, once servant, then 
master, and afterwards servant again, does say to 
Lady Margaret that, ardently as he disliked equality 
at home, so he utterly disbelieved in it on the island, 
reminding her, ‘“There must always, my lady, be one 
to command and others to obey.’”’ But he does not 
say which is which. All that the pampered mistress 
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of Mayfair can do, when she begins to sense the pos- 
sible implications of his remark, is to exclaim, ‘“‘Crich- 
ton!” 

When one of his friends told Barrie that he ought 
to have found a way to bring Crichton, the real hero 
of the piece, out on top, he warded off answer and drove 
the barb in a little deeper by replying that the “stalls 
wouldn’t stand for it.” 

In 1914, under tremendous stress and a great 
deal of provocation, Barrie did what most Britishers 
did, supported the World War. But always with mis- 
givings and sometimes with apologies. 

Central figures and heroes in his war plays are not 
soldiers on the field or veterans. But rather scrub- 
women and other humble mothers at home upon 
whom the emotional brunt of the struggle really fell, 
as in “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals” and “Mary 
Rose.” 

Not long after the war was over he went up to 
St. Andrews and openly confessed to Red Gowns of 
the new generation that he and his generation were 
guilty of stupidity and jealousy, which he called the 
two black specks in human nature, which, more than 
love of money, are at the root of all evil. And in pass- 
ing he did not fail to pay compliments to “those grand 
ones of the earth, the politicians, who in 1922 were 
themselves wondering with all the rest of us what they 
meant in 1914.” And as late as 1930 we find him re- 
minding another group of young Red Gowns that the 
Great War was not ended, charging them not to come 
back from their conflict beaten and dishonored, “‘as 
their betters came back from theirs.” 

In the after-war days Barrie had much to say 
about education. In more than one of his notable 
university addresses we note the strong resurgence of 
his old confidence in the capacity of humble men, so 
often overlaid by convention or otherwise deprived 
of opportunity for development and expression. 

When Edinburgh, his own alma mater, called him 
back in 1980 to be its chancellor, the brilliancy of his 
address on ‘“The Entrancing Life” only serves to light 
up the granite edges of what education must be, in a 
world fast moving in the direction of regimented 
thinking. He speaks primarily for Scotland. In 
doing so he speaks for all peoples who would remain 
free. 

“Our universities,” he said, ‘must remain what 
our forebears conceived with such great travail, men 
of the smiddies and the plough, the looms and the 
bothies, as well as scholars, they must remain, first 
and foremost, something to supply the needs of the 
genius of the Scottish people. These needs are that 
every child born into the country shall as far as pos- 
sible have an equal chance.” 

He hastens to add: “The words, ‘as far as pos- 
sible,’ tarnish the splendid hope, and they were not 
in the original dream. Some day we may be able to 
cast them out.” 

Then he warns his hearers against the post war 
tendency, plainly evident in several nations, to take 
the student at an early age and to bring him up to ab- 
sorb the ideas of his political rulers. This not only in 
his academic studies, but in all his social life, all his 
mind, all his relaxations. Then, in words that would 
satisfy John Dewey and other great liberals in educa- 
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tion in our generation, he tells us that we are to edu- 
cate our men and women primarily not for their 
country’s good, but for their own, to teach them not 
so much what to think as how to think, not to prepare 


them to give as little trouble as possible in the future, | 


but to send them into the world in the hope that they 
will give trouble (italics ours). 

The same liberal, democratic impulse lies behind 
the splendid apostrophe with which he ends the 
famous rectorial address on Courage at St. Andrews: 


Mighty are the Universities of Scotland, and they 
will prevail. But even in your highest exultations never 
forget that they are not four but five. The greatest of 
them is the poor proud homes you come out of, which 
said so long ago: “‘There shall be education in this 
land.’ She, not St. Andrews, is the university in Scot- 
land, and all the others are her whelps. 


III 


Of course, Barrie was too much a child of fancy, 
and too constantly carrying on conversations with 
that imaginative part of himself that he called M’Con- 
nachie, ever to define in words and to put on paper his 
liberal ideals. We have to catch them on the wing as 
we can. But there is enough to indicate the consistent 
drift of his mind. He belongs in the liberal current 
along with such distinguished contemporaries and life 
long friends as Robertson Nicoll, Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Alexander Whyte. 

When Barrie’s correspondence with these and 
other leading men and women of his age is finally 
gathered up, edited and published, we may come to 
realize how fully the creator of Wendy and Peter Pan 
was a man for his times. 


* * * 


IN DEFENSE OF TYRANNY 


Dr. Karl Abshagen’s defense of National Socialism before the 
Liberal Summer School on Monday was heard with the sympathy 
due to a man who was attempting the impossible. Yet on one 
point at least it was not even a very good attempt. Dr. Abshagen 
was asked why National Socialism demands freedom for German 
minorities in other countries while refusing freedom to racial and 
political minorities in Germany. The phrasing of the question 
gave him an opportunity to make one point, and only one point; 
that it was not a question of freedom, for this is denied equally to 
Germans and Jews in National Socialist Germany. It is, as Dr. 
Abshagen said, “‘a question of creating a special status’””—a status 
(as he did not say) which sets apart the Jew as an inferior being 
for whom no humiliation is too great. It is a question of deliberate 
and official racial persecution for which no one, least of all Dr. 
Abshagen, can find an excuse. To say that the German Jews 
owed a dual loyalty to the German State and their own race does 
not explain why posts were taken away from men who had for- 
gotten that their grandmother was a Jew until thus ruthlessly 
reminded. The Jews of Germany had, in truth, been more com- 
pletely assimilated by their adopted country than those of any 
other land. There were Jews in Germany during the war of 1914, 
but there was no “Jewish problem,”’ on the contrary, the German 
Jews fought for their country, and the German Government, like 
the British, was not ashamed to court the favor of world Jewry. 
Dr. Abshagen also suggested that there was no political minority 
in Germany, as 98 per cent of the votes cast in the last plebiscite 


were for Hitler. Then why the laws, the censorship, the prisons, _ 


and the propaganda? Then why Dr. Karl Abshagen and not, shall 


we say, Ernst Thalmann or Pastor Niemoeller of Dahlem?— a 


Manchester Guardian. 
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The Theocentric Position in Religion 
Georg J. M. Walen 


AN is a measure of all things.” This principle, 
expressed by the philosophers of the Eleatic 
School, makes clear the main difficulty, and 

to some the insurmountable obstacle to maintaining 
the theocentric position in religion. It is a real dif- 
ficulty, especially from the standpoint of dialectics; in 

fact, it is so great in its manifold implications, that 
it is quite understandable that men surrender in de- 
spair and choose the more easy road of subjectivism 
in their religious life. Yet, it is on the very question of 
the validity of the theocentric position in religion 
that any institution of religious significance ultimately 
is dependent. For either God exists, and is the Su- 
preme Reality to the individual, or else he does not 
exist, and man is confined to the bottomless abyss of 
relativism in his religious life. This statement im- 
plies an “either or,’’ the implications thereof going 
beyond any concept of freedom. On the one side is 
faith and hope of cosmic significance which lend 
meaning to our ideals. On the other side there may 
also be faith, but faith without any valid foundation, 
lending itself easily to skepticism and agnosticism 
in the religious life of the individual. 

It is not denied that the anthropocentric position, 
in contradistinction to the theocentric position in 
religion, may lend itself to religious moods, even to 
worship, but it is asserted that, since its content is 
subjectivistic in its character in that ‘‘man is a measure 
of all things,” it must necessarily lend itself to a cer- 
tain emptiness which can but be felt, particularly 
when it is associated with an institution of worship. 
Its weakness is thus religious in its nature, and not 
necessarily dialectic. As a matter of fact, it may be 
strong in dialectics, yet not suffice, since it makes too 
great an allowance for the intellectual processes in- 
volved in the process in finding a rational base for the 
religious life of the individual, and not enough for the 
religious. But the religious urge goes beyond any 
dialectical process and finds its expression in a spon- 
taneous response to the universe. When intellectually 
oriented it takes full cognizance of the fact that behind 
any dialectical process lurks the epistemological ser- 
pent—the problem involved in the egocentric predica- 
ment. It is precisely for this reason that the religious 
urge, to the extent and to the degree to which it can 
be dialectically conditioned, finds its expression in the 
theocentrice position in religion. This position may 
indeed involve a paradox, but is not religion itself the 
greatest of all paradoxes? This position should be 
somewhat clarified. 

It should then be clearly understood that the 
theocentric position in religion contains no element of 
proof concerning the highest object of reason and of 
religion, God, in that all so-called proofs preconceive 
existence. For even though we are fully convinced of 
the priority of values in the total truth-seeking process 
of man, and even though our conviction was based on 
a dialectical analysis of the nature of value judgment 
in relation to existence judgment, showing the pri- 
ority of the former, there is no way by which we could 
ascertain for ourselves the objective reality of the 


highest object of reason and religion—God. In other 
words, any dialectical process which has for its object 
the highest object of reason, finds itself in a paradoxical 
situation whenever it attempts to make clear dialecti- 
cally the objective existence of the object, God. It 
finds itself, however, in a similar paradoxical situation 
whenever it attempts to make clear dialectically the 
objective existence of the world or man. It should be 
repeated that all proofs preconceive existence. This 
truth pertains with equal validity and force to modern 
attempts such as find their expression in Process, 
Principle of Concretion, and ‘University’ with its 
socio-psychological implications, as it does to the so- 
called classical proofs. 

Now it is true that the God-concept may be a 
necessary deduction for any scientist or philosopher 
who attempts to find a foundation for the essential 
rationality of empirical investigation or for a system of 
thought. Asa matter of fact, we may read the history 
of thought and discover that nearly all truly great 
scientists and philosophers have deduced the God- 
concept in order to give basic meaning to their investi- 
gation and thought. That holds true from Aristotle to 
Whitehead and from Plato to Bergson; and in a less 
developed manner even before the time of Plato. 
But these God-concepts find themselves in an entirely 
different category than the God of Reality of Re- 
ligion. They may, indeed, lend themselves to re- 
ligious moods, but can have little significance as a God 
of direct religious purpose, and particularly as an ob- 
ject of worship in an institution of religious purpose. 
Aristotle’s Prime Mover has at least this advantage 
over other concepts, in that it is a mere deduction of 
abstract principles and neutral to any religious system. 
He may suffice as the philosophers’ god to the extent 
to which they are philosophers and not human beings. 
But the Church deals with human beings with lorigings 
which are most of the time devoid of intellectual ap- 
proaches to religion. The Liberal Church is no exception 
in this. On the contrary, there is little interest in the 
intellectual aspect of religion, as the Commission of 
Appraisal has pointed out. 

More specifically, in setting forth the theocentric 
position in religion and holding to the firm belief that 
this is the only position that can carry any significance 
for institutionalized religion, there are two funda- 
mental factors that should be remembered. The 
first of these is that there can be no value without an 
antecedent standard of value, or in other words, value 
must have a cosmic significance. This is the same as 
to say that religion is the only persistent force among 
men that constantly shows an upward trend. Our 
transient experience in a world of misery, our lives 
laden with contradictions and pain, would be a cosmic 
accident, indicative of no order, whatsoever, in the 
universe, were it not for the background of antecedent 
values. This is the foundation for the priority of 
value judgments in relation to existence judgments 
in any thought sequence. The ideal of the Fatherhood 
of God personalizes the cosmic values, and reason will 
surrender at this point if it understands its own nature. 
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The second fundamental factor in upholding the 
theocentric position deals with the temporal aspect of 
truth in relation to the highest object of religion, God. 
It deals also with the paradoxical element of reason 
when it attempts to make clear the existence of its 
highest object. There is a paradoxical duality in all 
truth-seeking. Socrates made it clear, when, accord- 
ing to Plato’s ““Meno,” he said that it is impossible to 
search for what one does not know, because one does 
not know what it is, and hence, one does not know 
how to search. This statement, needless to say, ap- 
plies to eternal truth, and has its origin in the temporal 
sequential order of temporal truth. In other words, 
to conceive of absolute truth, one must possess the 
characteristics of the timeless element of all that exist, 
that is, one must be God. Hence, Socrates limits his 
analysis of truth to its temporal and subjective 
aspect. 

Here, of course, a paradox is involved. The theo- 
centric position, like religion itself in a larger sense, 
rests on it. There are many who can not accept this 
paradox, even if they want to, for it does imply a 
principle of abnegation, but of such a nature as to be 
positive in its character. For the religious urge goes 


The Couples Club 


beyond any question that may be clarified from the 
standpoint of dialectics. Were it not for this fact, 
mere subjectivism and relativism in the religious life 
of the individual would quite suffice. 

There will be some who will say these questions 
do not concern us. They are not intended for all. 
But they are intended for those who are convinced that 
we are weak, when it comes to the intellectual aspects 
of religion. It is a weakness which tends to lend itself 
to superficiality. The real problem of the theocentric 
position in religion is to find a synthesis between ante- 
cedent or cosmic value on the one hand, and the para- 
dox of reason on the other hand. How far historical 
or temporal truth will have a part in the making of 
such a synthesis is a difficult, but important, subject 
of clarification. We shall not discuss it here. There 
can be little doubt, however, that our age demands 
clarification and solution along the lines pointed to, 
for people can not in the long run live on mere subjec- 
tivism, come-togetherness, and friendliness. Either 
God exists and then is the Supreme Reality to the 
individual, or else he does not exist, and man is lost 
in the bottomless abyss of subjectivism in his re- 
ligious life. 


at Harvard, Mass. 


Roscoe E. Trueblood 


HE following account concerns itself fundamen- 
tally with two related tasks of the liberal church: 
to attract and deserve the interest of the 

younger married people and to offer a program of 
adult education and self-culture. 

A Couples Club at Harvard was started September, 
1936, at a social to which twenty-five young couples 
were invited. At this social it was suggested that a 
club be formed with the aims of sociability, self-ex- 
pression, and self-improvement. Over thirty signified 
their interest at once, and the club has grown consid- 
erably since that time. 

At the first business meeting a president was 
elected and also a planning board. It was emphasized 
that this was to be a thoroughly voluntary organiza- 
tion. If one joined it was because one desired to do 
so. That emphasis has been maintained. This club 
has done a great deal of work and I have yet to hear 
of anyone who has felt himself unduly driven by 
it. 

The limits of membership were sharply drawn. 
Members should be young married people, either 
newly-weds or couples having no children old enough 
to be in high school, and they should be connected in 
some way with the Unitarian church in Harvard. 
It is sometimes difficult to draw the lines of member- 
ship in any organization having a definite aim, and it 
is probably to the spirit and vision of the members 
of the parish that the club owes its comparative free- 
dom from criticism. These limits were set in order to 
insure certain common interests vital to the organiza- 
tion. 

It was agreed that every bit of work done in this 
club, every talk given or article written, should be 
performed by club members. There should be no out- 
side talent used except in study or consultation. 


It was decided that there should be a social once 
a month, which would be given by two couples. It 
was originally intended that the whole program of the 
club should be carried on at these socials, but this was 
found to be impossible. 

Then a committee was appointed by the planning 
board, and after several evenings’ work a letter was 
sent to every member, which stated in part: 

“This committee feels that the club has, to date, 
failed to conform fully to a certain aim set forth at the 
time of its organization: namely, that it provide for 
its members not only an opportunity for social contact 
and recreation, but a medium of expression and self- 
improvement as well. With this in mind, the commit- 
tee offers the following plan. Proposed—that the 
club be subdivided into concentric groups, continuing 
present organization and monthly meetings. Nature 
of the groups: 

1. Informality and a spirit of voluntary co- 
operation. 

2. A group would comprise club members with 
similar interests and a desire to share them. 

3. No restriction as to size. Club members could 
belong to as many or as few as desired; to all or to none. 

4. One would be free to join or withdraw from 
any group, any time. 

5. The organization and program of a group 
would be subject to the will of its members. 

6. If desired, groups may volunteer their services 
at monthly meetings.” 

The committee suggested the following hobbies 
or fields of study: Art, drama, literature, language, 
music, philosophy and religion, child psychology, 
domestic science, economics, interior decorating, land- 
scaping and gardening, handicraft, photography, 
sports and outing, and journalism. 
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_ A large chart was made listing all these studies or 
‘hobbies and leaving room for the members to sign for 
those in which they were interested. Every member 
has signed for at least one and most of the members 
have signed for several. 

An “Organizer” was then appointed for each 
group, whose only duty was to call the group members 
together. Further than that, most of the groups have 
no organization; they have functioned efficiently 
without it. 

Of course you are thinking that this plan will 
not work because it is too ambitious, but it may be 
pointed out that this is a long-time plan. Naturally, 
steps have been taken to moderate its intensity and 
regulate its progress. 

Seven groups are functioning. These are study- 
ing Child Psychology, Literature, Music, Journalism, 
Art, Language (study of English), and Interior Dec- 
orating. 

The Language Group is studying English grammar. 
Members take turns being the teacher, and a text 
book is used. Then, part of the evening is given over 
to pronunciation, and another part to the reading of 
poetry. Preaching has become more difficult with 
some of these purists in the congregation. 

The Literature Group is divided into two parts, 
the one to read classics of the type we always have 
intended reading but never have read, the other to 
read modern books. The former division concentrates 
on one book, writes out reactions, criticisms, or pas- 
sages which have especially appealed, and then pools 
ideas at the meeting. Book reviews will be strictly 
avoided. 

The most amazing. development has been the or- 
ganization and work of the Journalism Group. Five 
months ago a magazine was started, under the name, 
The Makeshift. Later this name was changed to The 
Venture. This magazine welcomes contributions 
from any member of the entire club, and is edited and 
typed by members of the group. So far, it has been 
divided into the editorial, the literary, articles, re- 
views, features, and news. It was begun experi- 
mentally, with the idea that each issue would be a 
separate and distinct venture. Perhaps this is a good 
place to say that material written by members of this 
group has been published in other magazines besides 
The Venture. 

With the mention of the Music Group and its or- 
anization of a Choral Society, this detailed account 
f the groups must be cut short. One member of this 
oup wrote the article which appeared in the February 
issue of Advance, entitled ‘““Music in the Country 
hurch.” The plan for the arrangement and budget- 
ng of church music set forth in this article is almost 
xactly the plan used in the Harvard church. 

Now comes the part over which the writer is most 
nthusiastic. So far, this has seemed a great triumph 
my small world, for the method of indirection. 
ou probably have questioned the value to the church 
the work of some of these groups, and of the exist- 
ce of the Couples Club itself. But it has been 
azing and gratifying to see the way in which all 
ese groups, and the club as well, have turned their 
ious interests back again toward the church. We 
ight have started this as the adult educational 


program of the Unitarian church, but I am convinced 
that such a direct method would not have brought 
more interest than the church has received this year. 
The really hard problem in many churches, I am told, 
is to replace the older stand-by members with younger 
heads of families. The younger married group in 
many communities finds no appeal in this replace- 
ment. Temporarily, at least, the club and the 
group system have helped to solve this problem in 
Harvard. 

Attendance has been good all the year. Our church 
school has increased by twenty percent. Six members 
of the club joined the church this year. Members of 
the club worked with the church school in starting 
a kindergarten during the church service, and in 
taking turns looking after it. There’s nothing new in 
this, but it is always gratifying to have someone come 
forward, suggest something, organize it, and see that 
it works. The club made financial contribution to 
the church. 

Now you and I know that it is possible to write 
down the facts about many of our church organiza- 
tions, and, on paper, to make them seem much more 
significant than they really are. And we who are 
ministers, and often boosters of some variety or 
another, know how to do this as few can do it. But 
the truth is that this club, on paper, seems mild and 
lifeless compared to what it is, to what it has done and 
is doing for the church in Harvard. I can write about 
it. Ireally can not tell you of its spirit, its enthusiasm, 
and the vision of its members. 

One other fact may be added. The Couples Club 
flourishes in this church partially because of the loyal 
support and appreciation of the remainder of the 
church people, particularly of the Woman’s Alliance. 
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THE OPENING OF THE CHURCH YEAR 
A Prayer 


For the abiding certainties, amid all that changés in the 
world of nature and of thought, we thank thee, O thou Eternal 
Spirit Divine. For quiet convictions which are not shaken by 
outward events, for strong foundations of rectitude and honor 
which no earthquake can destroy and no fire consume, for the 
pure gold of human loyalty and idealism which, though it be tried 
in the furnace of adversity, comes out with undiminished beauty, 
freed from all baser metal, and for the confidence in Thine eternal 
truth which rises with growing power in every faithful soul, we 
thank thee, Lord. 

We would bring to thee our prayers for our Church, at the 
beginning of this new year of service. May its high tradition of 
fearless search for truth and consecrated devotion to the public 
welfare suffer no impairment through our negligence or want 
of faith. May it continue to stand as a symbol of the high 
loyalties and noble aspirations of the hearts of men. May it serve 
to remind all who come within the shadow of its walls that what- 
ever breaks down the integrity of a single human soul is utterly 
evil, and that in thy sight there can be no compromise with sin. 
Here may disheartened and weary folk find sanctuary and a new 
birth of courage. Here may those in the full tide of strength 
and confidence feel the restraining, consecrating touch of thy 
hand. 

May all who enter here discover the beauty of holiness and 
the unutterable sacredness of loyalty and love. Thus together 
may we make this place a tabernacle for thy Spirit —Amen. 


Frederick May Eliot. 
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MUST WE REMAIN ‘‘COLDLY 
INTELLECTUAL’? 


Robert J. Raible 


FEW months ago one of our leading citizens 
came to me and said that he was searching for a 
new church for his family. He was dissatis- 

fied with the local church that he had attended for 
years, and in his need he knew not where to turn. He 
had considered the Unitarian church, but had re- 
jected it because he felt that it was cold and intellec- 
tual, lacking in warmth and emotional content. 

One of the best expositions of this whole indict- 
ment is found in “The Education of Henry Adams,” 
where the author appraises the Boston Unitarianism 
of his boyhood, and finds it sadly lacking. He says: 


Viewed from Mt. Vernon Street the problem of 
life was as simple as it was classic. Nothing quieted 
doubt so completely as the mental calm of the Uni- 
tarian clergy. They proclaimed as their merit that 
they insisted on no doctrine, but taught, or tried to 
teach, the means of leading a virtuous, useful, unselfish 
life, which they held to be sufficient for salvation. 
For them difficulties might be ignored, doubts were a 
waste of thought, nothing exacted solution. Boston 
had solved the universe, or had offered and realized the 
best solution yet tried. The problem was worked out. 

The boy went to church twice every Sunday, he was 
taught to read his Bible, he learned religious poetry by 
heart, he believed in a mild deism (which as you know 
was very kin to present day humanism), he prayed, he 
went through all the forms. But neither to him, nor to 
his brothers and sisters, was religion real. Even the 
mild discipline of the Unitarian Church was so irksome 
that they threw it off at the first possible moment, and 
never afterwards entered a church. The religious in- 
stinct had vanished and could not be revived, although 
he made in later life many efforts to recover it. 

The child reached manhood without knowing re- 
ligion, and with the certainty that dogma, metaphysics 
and abstract philosophy were not worth knowing. So 
one-sided an education could have been possible in no 
other country at no other time. 


I submit that this is not only a damning indict- 
ment of New England Unitarianism of almost a cen- 
tury ago, but also that, with very slight modifications, 
this is a description that could be applied almost item 
for item to the Unitarian Church in New England 
today. 

In their life and character, the score of Unitarian 
clergymen in and about Boston today are probably 
unexcelled. They still insist on no doctrine, but 
teach the virtues of leading moral, useful, unselfish 
lives. And the children still throw off the very mild 
disciplines of the church at their first opportunity and 
never afterwards enter a church. (For once lost, the 
religious instinct is seldom afterwards recovered.) They 
have found that the easy answers of this kind of 
liberalism are useless in their life-problems and dif- 
ficulties. 

An incipient change in attitude towards this 
“cold intellectualism” is clearly evident. It is true 
that recently we have seemed to be preoccupied with 
surface matters—changes in denominational machin- 
ery, rewriting the by-laws, choosing new officers. 
But behind these surface actions is the determination 
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(as our new President Eliot said) to discover and to 
articulate the religious answers to the questions and 


to the problems that are troubling modern men. And 


these are answers which (as Henry Adams pointed out) 
Unitarians thought that they knew a century ago, but 
which today we know we have not yet begun to find. 
Our sole advance over our fathers is that we realize 
that these problems are unanswered, because they 
are still troubling us. 

Yet the solutions for us lie not in the realms of 
skepticism and despair. The solutions require, rather, 
that we scrutinize anew the old subjects of salvation, 
grace, redemption, the duty of man, the purpose of 
life, whence we came and whither we go. We must 
study them, reflect upon them, in the temper of the 
modern mood, until we find answers that satisfy the 
modern mind. 

And we have already traversed half the road to 
our solutions when we have clearly formulated in our 
minds a definite statement of the problem. And 
that is what so happily encourages me: the realization 
that we have in the Unitarian Church men and women 
among our leaders who perceive clearly the questions 
that confront us and who are not satisfied with the 
“coldly intellectual” answers. 


* * * 


TO MOURN OR NOT TO MOURN* 
Robert Murray Pratt 


There is a time to mourn. 

When the young mother goes down 
Into the valley of the shadow of death, 
And never comes back; 

Leaving a helpless babe 

And a sorrowing husband— 

That is the time to mourn. 


When a reckless driver of 
A motor car, 

Crushes beneath its wheels 
A man or woman, 

Boy or girl, 

With life full of promise— 
That is the time to mourn. 


But when a man of seventy years 

Has come to a place of public esteem; 
Whose citizenship has been true, 

And whose religion shone 

In the radiance of his character; 

When nature closed the day with death— 
That is not the time to mourn. 


It is rather the time for 

The blare of the trumpet; 
For the clarion call of victory. 
And o’er his grave 

There should sound 

The taps of peace: 


Day is done, gone the sun, 
From the toil, from the pain, 
Life is free; 

Safely rest, 

God is nigh. 


*Spoken at the funeral service for Charles Timothy Rogers}. 
lifelong Unitarian of Quincy, Illinois, June 27, 1987. : 
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AN AID TO UNDERSTANDING 


Three Typical Beliefs. By Theodore 
G. Soares. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 111 pp. $1.50. 

In this beautifully written little volume, 
which may easily be read in an hour, the 
minister of the Neighborhood Church in 
Pasadena has summarized what he con- 
siders to be ‘‘three distinct types of Chris- 
tian belief which at present seem to be ir- 
reconcilable,’’ viz., Roman Catholicism, 
Fundamentalism, and Liberalism. It is 
not a critical work, but rather a sympa- 
thetic and appreciative one. While clearly 
pointing out the distinctive differences 
between the three types, it yet implicitly 
emphasizes the common spirit which per- 
vades all three despite their incompati- 
bilities. Certainiy the liberal will find it 
an invaluable aid to his understanding of 
the other two “irreconcilables” and he will 
find his pride and joy in his own faith 
quickened by the almost lyrical treatment 
of it with which the volume closes. 

While we shrink from being critical of 
a volume so dedicated to better under- 
standing, we feel that we should add that 
‘it seems to us that in his treatment of lib- 
eralism the author has tried too hard to 
commend it to the liberal orthodox. It 
is true that he says explicitly that ‘not 
all liberals would quite accept these state- 
ments of their faith.” Yet it seems to us 
that he has gone much too far in flatly 
stating that ‘‘the liberal believes in the 
Bible,” that “the liberal believes in Jesus,” 
and above all, that “‘the liberal believes in 
the vicarious sacrifice for sin.’ To be 
sure, he amplifies and qualifies these 
statements with explanatory passages. 
These seem to us, however, to contradict 
rather than to explain. Surely, ‘‘the vi- 
carious sacrifice for sin” is one thing, but 
“vicarious suffering for sin,’’ which the 
author tries to make synonymous with 
that sacrifice, is a very different thing. 
While deeply appreciative of the author’s 
work, we seriously question whether such 
efforts to give radically different inter- 
pretations to old religious formulas will 
not, in the long run, prove to be more of 
obstacles than aids to better understanding. 
Berkeley B. Blake. 

* 


* 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 

Trends of Christian Thinking. By 
Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 207 pp. 
$1.50. 

At first glance this somewhat rambling 
account of thirty-five or forty books which 
the author has recently read seems too 
easy-going to provide much of real value. 
But to follow the author as he follows his 
authors is to discover that the book con- 
tains not merely a series of summaries 


~ BOOK REVIEWS 


but a number of shrewd, not to say spicy, 
comments. As the different writers pass 
before the bar of Dr. Macfarland’s mature 
judgment, all receive some criticism and 
not all escape a pungent if kindly condem- 
nation. Many types of interest are in- 
cluded. To name only a few of the au- 
thors—theology is represented by men 
with such differing points of view as Wie- 
man, Barth, and E. C. Moore; the social 
gospel by Macmurray and Booth; the 
church and state issue by Keller and 
William Adams Brown; missions by Holt 
and Latourette; personal religion by Speer, 
Trueblood, and Link. 

The result of the survey is not wholly 

reassuring. One catches from these books, 
as Dr. Macfarland reviews them, a rather 
strident controversialism and a tendency 
to take on the tone of the common scold. 
Noticeable is the comparatively small part 
played by critical philosophical analysis 
and the large influence of books dealing 
with the social and political seene. Theo- 
logians used to argue points of doctrine. 
Today they become excited over theories 
of society. As the issues of the market- 
place take the place of those of classroom 
and cloister, the argument naturally be- 
comes more heated and personal. But 
while the ideas which he records reflect 
tension and struggle, Dr. Macfarland him- 
self seems to have grown in mellowness 
and urbanity with the passing of the years. 
Is it possible that, amid the clash of sys- 
ems in the social struggle, religious ex- 
perience is tending to produce poise and 
serenity in the individual? Is this the 
answer of mature personal experience to 
the question whether one can be a partisan 
and yet retain the detachment and security 
of religious conviction? 

The book is valuable as an introduction 
to recent religious literature and as a 
suggestion for further reading. 

J.S. Bixler. 


* * 


TRIBUTE TO A TOWN 

A Puritan Outpost. By Herbert C. 
Parsons. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 546 pp. $5.00. 

The Hon. Herbert C. Parsons has written 
a chronicle of his native town of North- 
field, Massachusetts, at the request of the 
town. He was chosen for this task some 
years ago by a committee of citizens in- 
structed by the town meeting to bring the 
local history up to date. This he has done, 
and more. In addition to the original 
plan, he has rewritten earlier histories, 
principally that of Temple and Sheldon, 
which covers the events of the community 
through the Civil War, and has added his 
own account of more recent events. By 
this method Mr. Parsons has created a 
uniform and entertaining story. He carries 


the narrative from the arrival of the 
exploring party of 1669 which first sighted 
Northfield, then, of course, wilderness and 
Indian meadows, down through two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight years of eventful 
history to the present time. 

The early part of the book covers no 
new ground, although the author differs 
on a number of points with previous his- 
torians. Other parts of the book, especially 
those chapters dealing with the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, at a time 
when the author was a resident of the 
town, make a more original contribution. 
The story of D. L. Moody, his spectacular 
career, and the founding of the Northfield 
Schools, told from the point of view of 
the village from which he set out to save 
the world, has many suggestive passages. 
Moody’s return from his first great cam- 
paign in the British Isles to preach to his 
own people, and the impact of this event 
upon the Unitarian congregation led by 
Jabez T. Sunderland, then pastor of the 
Northfield church, is illuminating. Since 
this is the year when the centenary of the 
birth of D. L. Moody is being celebrated, 
any new light on that well known career 
can not fail to interest many readers. 

It is a pity, since the book has such pos- 
sibilities and has been prepared with so 
much affection, that the later chapters, 
especially those covering the last twenty- 
five years and those describing the modern 
town, should have been done in such a 
cursory manner. There are so many inac- 
curacies and misstatements of easily as- 
certained fact as to render the latter part 
of the book, at least, inadequate as his- 
tory. What Mr. Parsons has done is to 
draw a picture, not ostensibly in fiction 
form, of the mind and soul of a community. 
The old Puritan town, with all its virtues 
and all its limitations, does come to tife in 
this chronicle written by a man whe looks 
back through the vista of the years and the 
rosy mists of time to the environment of 
his childhood. 

Katharine Buell Wilder. 


* x 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


The Laughing Valley and Other 
Sermons for Children. By Virginia 
Green Millikin. New York: The Abington 
Press. 202 pp. $1.50. 


The author has an excellent gift of 
deftly stimulating the imagination by 
situations and conversations into which 
children habitually fall. She cleverly 
places the text from the scriptures at the 
end of the story where it logically be- 
longs if the story is apt and meaningful. 
Women story-tellers will probably find 
these sermonettes peculiarly appropriate, 
but in each is a suggestion upon which any 
minister can build. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


A man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for?—Browning. 
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BOSTON, MASS., SEPTEMBER 16, 1937 


FUNDAMENTALISM IN RELIGION 


INCE the World War we have heard much of 
fundamentalists and fundamentalism in re- 
ligion. In general it may be said that the so- 

called fundamentalists are those who seek to defend 
traditional Protestant Christianity against the in- 
roads of new developments in science and philosophy. 
They accept what they call the inerrancy of the Bible 
records with all their implications. 

One day it occurred to us that these so-called 
fundamentalists do not really deserve that designation, 
because they are merely protecting a set of man-made 
guesses, known as doctrines, as to the ultimate ques- 
tions of life, against new and fresh considerations of 
those questions. We discovered that we are the true 
fundamentalists, because we are concerned primarily 
with the fundamental, native, inborn, elemental 
religious impulses, and not with any traditional inter- 
pretation of them. It is true that historically we have 
been allied with the Christian tradition, but we ac- 
cept it above others only in so far as we consider it a 
truer and finer interpretation of religious funda- 
mentals. We recognize much of good in all traditional 
religions, and also much of evil and error in all, in- 
cluding the Christian religion. Every traditional 
religion represents settled views regarding the mys- 
teries that give rise to religion, and it represents also 
the battle of those who have wished to maintain these 
views against a fresh consideration of the significance 
of the elemental mysteries. 

As fundamentalists our interests are in the needs 
of human nature which religion has met, and how it 
has satisfied them most richly and effectively. What 
we want to know is not how much traditional doctrine 
we can still believe. A great deal of time and energy 
is spent, wasted we believe, apologizing for old beliefs 
and trying to prove their validity. What we want to 
know is something far more than that. It is what or- 
ganization of the religious life, intellectual, emotional, 


and social, will best meet the religious demands of 
man living in our present age. How can we express 
our religious feelings of piety toward the sources of 
our being, and aspiration toward a fuller life, in such 
a way that we will not find them in conflict with the 
rest of contemporary experience, but rather a source 
of further consecration and inspiration? We do not 
want a religious faith we will have to defend against 
our other interests; we want a faith that, springing 
naturally from them, will carry us beyond them. The 
truly great theologians, prophets, mystics, moral 
leaders of all ages, have been fundamentalists, in that 
they saw human nature unclothed of its creeds, naked 
before divinity, and then built scaffolds of thought 
upon which it might climb toward God. 

The fundamentalist is one who allows no man- 
made formulas of religion to obscure his vision of that 
which is fundamental in religion. He pleads for each 
generation of men the right to originality in experience 
and expression. If one succeeds in coming face to 
face with the naked fundamentals of nature which 
give rise to religion, he will find himself in the presence 
of a fact, ineffable, incomprehensible, infinite, and yet 
most warm and inspiring. He will feel that the 
ground whereon he treads is holy, and that he is un- 
worthy of such an intimate relation with ultimate 
reality. But if he opens his life to the influences of 
this reality, he will indeed see how drab and gray it 
was before it was touched with the sunset touch of 
divinity. 


* * 


ARE UNITARIANS REPUBLICANS? 


OME months ago a reader canceled her subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Register because “there 
was too much of the New Deal in a journal three- 

fourths of whose readers are Republicans.”” On num- 
erous occasions in Unitarian groups when incidental 
questions raised the issue of political classification, 
it seemed to be taken for granted that all present were 
Republicans. They were naturally expected to dis- 
like the presidential family and all New Deal measures, 
not because of any particular information or intrinsic 
understanding of issues, but because that family and 
those measures were Democratic. 

It is probably true that most Unitarians are Re- 
publicans, and perhaps they ought to be. But we 
humbly suggest that if they ought to be they ought to 
be for better reasons than most of them have. So 
far as the Republican party is the party of enlightened 
individualism our faith in man would lead us to be- 
long to that party. So far as it is the party of priv- 
ilege, of laissez faire, of unthinking conservatism, it 
should be humiliating to us to be closely identified 
with it. 

Our fundamental philosophy of man makes us in- 
dividualists. We believe in man as man, and so be- 
lieve in the possibilities of education and democratic 
action. We must naturally oppose regimentation and 
authoritarianism. But does this mean “unbridled 
individualism,’’ which Professor Shannon vigorously 
condemned recently in The Christian Register? It does 
not. It means enlightened individualism. Enlight- 
ened individualism does not preclude collective action 
which may be more and more necessary in the modern 
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world. But it insists that collective action shall be in 
the nature of co-operative democracy. 

On the basis of these principles, to which of our 
present political parties should we belong? The mo- 
tives and policies of the parties are so mixed that that 
is a question not easily answered. Those who have a 
ready answer and who look disdainfully at others who 
have a different answer, manifest a lack of under- 
standing both of our religion and of the political is- 
sues of the day. It clearly follows that as a religious 
body we must not be in any sense identified with 
any one political party. 

In an address at the Parrish Art Museum at 
Southampton, Long Island, September 5, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler advocated the abolition of the old 
parties and the creation of two new parties, to be 
called respectively the Constitutional Liberal and the 
Reactionary Radical. The first party would attempt 
to act in a liberal and constructive spirit but within 
the limits of the principles underlying the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The second party would 
attempt to meet pressing problems without any re- 
strictions arising from the American form of govern- 
ment. Whether or not the classification he suggests 
is the best, we stand in need of some political realign- 
ment. Unitarians should not be found blocking the 
trend toward realignment by a dogged alliance with 
uncritical conservatism in any party. 


* * 


PROFANITY 


HAT the hell’s the matter here?’’ These were 

W the words of a Boston policeman addressed 

to the writer as he momentarily halted on a 

busy street, attracted by a glimpse of the previous 

week’s Star Island life guard about to enter upon the 

usual conversation ensuing upon the contact of two 

automobiles in traffic. The policeman’s words moved 

us to reflect upon the thoroughness with which pro- 

fanity had been accepted as a proper part of our 
language. 

Although many times in the past we have had 
unexcelled opportunities to note this, we seemed now 
to be in a mood for further reflection. The meeting- 
house of the church we serve has been renovated this 
summer. There was much scaffolding inside, so that 
it was possible to walk about without being detected 
by the workmen. It was noted that many of the 
words which fell from their lips were entirely suitable 
to the place, but that the context in which they were 
used was slightly unusual. Later, spending a few 
weeks by the sea, we amused ourselves by consorting 
with the clam diggers as they nightly brought to the 
shore the results of their day’s efforts. Here again we 
noted that somewhere in their lives they had had con- 
tact with religious terminology and were not reluctant 
to use it. 

What is it that underlies this unquestioned ac- 
ceptance of profanity? Has its use been growing? 
Perhaps some words of George Santayana may throw 
light upon our problem: “Oaths are the fossils of 
piety. The geologist recognizes in them the relics of 
a once active devotion, but they are now only counters 
and pebbles tossed about in the unconscious play of 
expression. The lighter and more constant their use, 


the less their meaning.”” Are oaths then incontro- 
vertible folk evidence that the expressions of piety and 
devotion once characteristic of the Christian world 
have lost meaning, are only relics? We are inclined to 
believe that this is true, and that the fact of this truth 
should be one more spur to those who are bent upon 
creating expressions of religious feeling which shall 
grip the mind of the present day. 


* * 


INCORPORATION OF LABOR UNIONS 


ANY sincere friends of labor have been perplexed 

by the movement to incorporate labor unions. 

On the one hand they see a certain justice in 

the demand for incorporation, but on the other hand 

they fear that this would place a further weapon in 

the hands of labor’s enemies. They should find some 

help in words of Justice Brandeis spoken over thirty 

years ago, and long before his appointment to be a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“The practical immunity of the unions from legal 
liability is deemed by many labor leaders a great ad- 
vantage. To me it appears to be just the reverse. 
It tends to make officers and members reckless and 
lawless, and thereby to alienate public sympathy and 
bring failure upon their efforts. It creates on the 
part of the employers, also, a bitter antagonism, not 
so much on account of lawless acts as from a deep- 
rooted sense of injustice, arising from the feeling that 
while the employer is subject to law, the union holds 
a position of legal irresponsibi ity.” 

Such words coming from an undoubted friend of 
labor, and from one whose experiences enable him to 
speak with undoubted authority, should do much to 
clarify the issue in all minds. 

* * 


INHUMAN FASCISM 


OT long ago the world was shocked by the in- 
human destruction of Guernica in Spain by the 
Fascist air,forces. First explosive bombs were 

dropped, then incendiary bombs, and finally, as the 
people fled from the city which had been their home 
for many generations, they were machine-gunned from 
the sky. This city was not fortified; no garrison was 
stationed there; there was no obvious military objec- 
tive involved in its destruction. 

Now we learn that the Japanese forces in China 
have adopted similar tactics. The systematic de- 
struction of the city of Changshu paralleled almost 
exactly the destruction of Guernica. This city, too, 
was not fortified, and no soldiers were stationed there. 
It was just a market town of about one hundred 
thousand population. The Japanese, as is well known, 
are sympathetic to, if not in alliance with, the Italian, 
German and Spanish Fascists. 

What is the meaning of this inhuman brutality? 
We cannot tell. We do not believe that the people in 
Fascist countries have suddenly lost all human sensi- 
bilities, although perhaps the leaders have. 

Japan’s declaration that its only purpose in China 
is to bring about co-operation between the two coun- 
tries should give the world a good laugh if it were not so 
pathetic. It is like walking into a man’s house, ap- 
propriating whatever one wishes, and then blaming the 
owner if there is any forceful opposition. 
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A FEW CORRECTIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Dexter’s report of the Oxford Con- 
ference in The Register for August 19 sur- 
prised me with the following: ‘““We Ameri- 
cans... . definitely need a theology or 
philosophy by which we can justify our at- 
titudes and our acts.”’ But that was what 
I thought we had. ‘Continentals,’ he 
adds, “‘give a reason for their faith and 
their works as well!’ And what else is all 
this perpetual witnessing in the churches 
of the Liberal Faith throughout the land? 

Are not all our attitudes and acts to be 
brought each day of our lives before the bar 
of reason? And is that not a “doctrine” of 
our faith? Must they not be justified by 
their results in experience? And in the 
light of a belief in humanity based on the 
findings of science and scholarship? Else- 
where in Dr. Dexter’s report he quotes a 
Welsh educator: ‘‘Often a course in biology 
teaches religion better than one in theol- 
ogy.” Indeed yes—and in anthropology, 
psychology, history and sociology. Are 
not all the sciences the philosophy “by 
which we justify our attitudes and our 
acts’’? 

The articles of our theology run some- 
thing like this: 

I. All men are brothers. (See anthro- 
pology and physiology, and, parentheti- 
cally, the great religious teachers.) 

II. Weare all conditioned, unconsciously 
and in infancy, to respond totally and af- 
firmatively to what we have learned to 
identify as the good. It is easy, therefore 
(because natural), to check or transmute 
all latent habits and impulses in the in- 
dividual or the group, which tend to defeat 
the good as the individual or group inter- 
prets it. (Psychology.) 

III. “In the gain or loss of one man all 
the rest have equal claim.’’ (See economies, 
sociology, history.) 

IV. We are a herd animal. We work 
together in groups, easily, happily, suc- 
cessfully. (See psychology, anthropology, 
biology, sociology, evolution, history, 
economics, ethics, religion, poetry, drama 
and philosophy.) 

V. This is the Way of Things. The 
Way of the World. The Given. This is 
what we have to work with: the inherent 
facts of human nature, of natural science, 
of society. No more is needed to ‘build 
the stairway to the unfulfilled,” “to build 
eternity in time.” 

The reason, then, for the faith that is in 
us, is the reason of the laboratory and the 
field trip. I was ‘‘confirmed in my faith,” 
on the same day I read Dr. Dexter’s report, 
by finding in the account of the civilizations 
at the head of the Nile which Emil Ludwig 
gives in his “Autobiography of the Nile,”’ 
the following: ‘“‘They showed in everything 
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so highly developed a feeling for form, and 
so much tact, that Johnson wrote: ‘All 
the Bahima are born gentlemen.’ To the 
approaching stranger they sent refresh- 
ments, and they let him rest in his hut be- 
fore visiting him. In conversation they 
have chosen strange formulas of speech, 
saying to each other: ‘Thank you for en- 
joying yourself. Thank you for admiring 
my house. Thank you for thrashing my 
son.’ And all that was felt and put into 
practice by a people untouched by a def- 
inite faith in God or moral doctrine, and 
acting only by the profound moral stand- 
ards graven deep in the heart of man. 
Such was the state of these so-called 
savages when they were found in 1860.” 

May I now say something about Dr. 
Shannon’s article, based on the Appraisal 
questionnaire? He is guilty of a misin- 
terpretation of the meaning behind the re- 
joinders, if I am at all correct in my own 
interpretation of the sense in which the 
questions were answered. It may, tragi- 
cally enough, be true, that “‘some of our 
members and some of our churches seem 
to be making too much financial profit out 
of the status quo to enable them to place 
measures for actual adjustment of social 
ills on as high a level of regard as aca- 
demic statements of social justice,’ but it 
is not to be taken as proved by the answers 
to questions about realizing the Kingdom 
of God and immediate effort for radical 
change in the social order. 

No one can speak except for himself, 
but I believe the bulk of those replying 
to the question about bringing in the 
Kingdom of God thought that that was a 
reference to our interest in the cult of the 
second coming, known as pre-millennian- 
ism. (That was not my understanding of 
the question, but it was that of the bulk of 
those replying from this new little western 
church out here.) And the “immediate 
effort’? question seemed a veiled allusion 
to “Direct Action’? commonly identified 
with Communism and militant unionism. 
The word radical in the same sentence lent 
color to this belief. 

Of course, where the questionnaire was 
filled out under the helpful eye of some of 
its compilers, such interpretations should 
be checked. But we must be very careful, 
both now and always, as to what we say 
stands proved by that survey. 

Julia N. Budlong. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

* * 


NEW HOPE, NEW COURAGE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I must tell you this—your September 2 
issue gave me new hope, hope that social 
vision is not dying in our group. It gave 
me new courage, too, courage to speak 
more freely and with less restraint. 


September 16, 1937 


George Seldes’ article, “Spain Fights 
Fascism, Not Religion,’ gave voice to 
facts that need the emphasis he gave them. 
Giving this paper first place in our pub- 
lication is commendable. ‘‘Laborers,” by 
Charles Girelius, is noble and inspiring. I 
shall use it in a service. The editorial, 
“Labor Day,’ is almost daring in its 
honest, frank presentation of the labor 
situation and the position of the CIO. 
I voice my hearty commendation, not only 
of the position taken in this editorial but 
even more of the evident intent on the 
part of our editor to speak his mind fully 
and freely. 

H. Lee Jones. 

Lawrence, Kans. 


* * 


ANOTHER MIND REVEALS ITSELF 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In a letter recently published in The 
Christian Register, the writer has these two 
sentences that literally beg for comment. 
“T admit that evils exist in the world, and 
worry and injustice. Only a fool could 
deny it, and I would like to see them reme- 
died, but my knowledge of history and my 
experience show me that things have, with 
occasional setbacks, been improving, and 
as a rule steadily.”” Today, with four na- 
tions under dictators, and as many more 
under a suspension of democratic proced- 
ure, with industrial conflict rife in our own 
land, and sectionalism rearing its ugly 
head, it seems curiously futile to talk 
about the steady improvement of the race. 
The Unitarian mind surely errs in hold- 
ing that progress is automatic, that some- 
how conditions just improve by them- 
selves. The writer goes on to say that re- 
forms, which he evidently approves, have 
come about, but he deplores that Protestant 
ministers have been active. Would he 
wait for things to mend themselves? Does 
he expect the Kingdom of God to suddenly 
come about? If not, then surely human 
agencies have a real role to play, and I, for 
one, am proud that Unitarians, and es- 
pecially the clergy, have been as active as 
they have been. Not all the changes are 
improvements, there have been colossal 
mistakes by well-meaning men and women, 
but the experience of the race does sift 
these schemes, and discards what is dan- 
gerous and faulty. Without changes there 
could be no improvement, and without 
improvements the human race fails to live 
up to its rich heritage as children of 
God. 

It is my earnest plea that where the 
ends desired by all are practically identical, 
and I think we are pretty well agreed that 
they are, then it seems shocking and fore- 
boding of future trouble that we should 
separate so decisively when it comes down 
to means. My own faith, and loyalty to 
the ends desired, temper and control my 
use of the means to those ends. 


Robert Dale Richardson. 
Medford, Mass. 
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_ Oxford Conference Interpreter 


One of the very bright spots of the Oxford 
Conference was the work of the translator, 
Dr. Platzhoff-Lejeune of Switzerland. Not 
only was he always ready to give the speaker’s 
thought accurately in English, French, or 
German—and ofien at half the lengith—but 
his charm of language and warm smile added 
new clarity and grace to the original mes- 
sage, and made him in very truth an inter- 
preter. After he had finished translating the 
announced speeches at the banquet, he asked 
permission to say a few words in his own 
person. This ‘“litile speech,’ a copy of 
which he sent me at my urgent request, is 
given herewith. 

Robert C. Dexter. 
Dear Friends: 

Translating the ideas of one’s fellowmen 
is a wholesome lesson of discipline and a 
useful action. May I be allowed to be 
a little selfish tonight and to say what I 
think myself? There is little time and 
yet my heart overflows and wishes to speak 
to you! 

My home is in a country in the middle 
of Europe, not any larger than Palestine 
and, like it, at times threatened by power- 
ful neighbors from North and South. It 
is 200 miles long and you cross it in four 
hours by express. There are the sources of 
some large European rivers and glaciers 
that send their waters into three oceans. 

Swiss democracy is the oldest in the 
world, but the four million inhabitants do 
not come up to half of the London popu- 
lation. Two of Switzerland’s four neigh- 
bors have dictatorial governments. The 
two others, although very friendly, are 
too much occupied with their own affairs, 
so that Switzerland is at present, spirit- 
ually, very much isolated. The political 
pressure of her large neighbors is exceed- 
ingly strong. Nazi and communist groups 
as much alike as they fight against each 
other, have been formed in our country. 
That is why we look upon other countries 
that, under God, seem to be walls of 
liberty, peace and steadiness. I mean our 
Anglo-Saxon friends. We need their 
spiritual help and their moral support as 
welias those of the Americans. The former 
represent history and tradition, despised 
by dictators, quiet progress, safe and un- 
movable firmness. The latter incarnate 
the future, huge material powers, generous 
initiatives, vast possibilities in all resorts. 
We understand that the two decades fol- 
lowing the great war have discouraged you. 
You wished to save Europe and democ- 
racy by great sacrifices, and it seems they 
were useless, that violence and servitude 
govern more than ever. You turned away 
from old Europe and left it to its destiny. 
But that condition will not last. You will 
not persist in it. You have received too 
much from us in the past to be uninter- 
ested in our future. We now request your 
spiritual help. Come over and help us: we 
call you up by this old biblical sentence. 


You have a big intellectual and moral 
culture, highly bred men in the resorts of 
philosophy, liberty and justice. Come and 
tell us about them. Help us to get out of 
this state of confusion, of the weakness of 
our doings. Fight with us against the idol 
of the State that swallows everything: re- 
ligion, science, art. We are in want of 
lecturers from the other side of the ocean, 
who could set us right and lead us back to 
the past from which we can learn more for 
the future than from present times. But 
we also need to leave our own country, to 
enlarge our horizon, to empty our full 
hearts and to gather strength and find 
consolation for our free and prosperous 
institutions. 

I want to finish with my own little self. 
During these five days I have received such 
an amount of spiritual enrichment, so much 
affection and gratitude, more friendly in- 
terest than ever before in my life. I feel 
as happy in this fraternal international 
atmosphere as does the fish in fresh water. 
I have imbibed strength and encourage- 
ment which help me to continue my humble 
work. I am but a simple person from 
the Swiss mountains near the French bor- 
der. I live in an isolated valley between a 
lake and high woods, amongst an indus- 
trial population (watchmakers). At times 
I feel very solitary, misunderstood and re- 
stricted in my ideas. I then search solitude 
in the virgin woods. Narrow roads and 
footpaths wind up between giant fir-trees 
on vast surfaces. But all paths stop when 
one gets near the crest; you find yourself 
lost in a perfect wilderness, close to the 
frontier marked by a hundred milestones, 
often wide apart and hidden. They last 
one hundred, sometimes two hundred 
years. The ones I mean originate from 
1824 and bear the Bourbon lilies. Finally, 
I discover one in the semi-darkness, I light 
my lantern, I trace the indistinct numbers 
with my finger and look it up on the map, 
which helps me to find my way! I sit down 
on the mossy stone and dream, my faith- 
ful Alsatian at my feet. . . . There is not 
a sound to be heard, complete silence sur- 
rounds me and my brain works.... I 
shall then think of you, dear friends of the 
Congress, who shook hands with me, who 
addressed me kindly, who handed me 
their cards. And those farthest away will 
be nearest to my heart. Your kindness, 
your indulgence, will accompany me on my 
way home, when the moon rises and the 
sparkling stars shine through the tall 
trees! I do not meet a single creature, I 
am solely left to my recollections, I re- 
member our fights, our defeats, our vic- 
tories. I recall my favorite, Emerson, 
whom old Europe loves and knows well. 
I remember his friend Carlyle and the word 
he tells us when we part, Work, and not 
despair! 

Au revoir and God bless you! 
Ed. Platzhoff-Lejeune. 


THE NEW TRINITY 


(From The Inquirer of July 31) 

In Oxford last week-end and subsequently 
at Essex Hall we heard of an amusing inci- 
dent which took place during the great con- 
ference on ‘‘Church, Community and State.” 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, whom it chiefly con- 
cerns, is now in London and in response to 
our request records the incident for readers 
of “The Inquirer.’ He and the Rev. J.C. 
Ballantyne were the official delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches respectively. 

The presence of Unitarians at the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and 
Work Conference in Oxford proved some- 
what disconcerting for certain attendants. 
In the general session I found myself 
sitting next to a vivid and interesting 
person, the Archdeacon of Monmouth. 
We chatted, in friendly fashion, of the situ- 
ation of the miners in Wales. 

The next day we both turned up in the 
section that was to wrestle with the prob- 
lem of “The Church and the Economic 
Order.’”’ Almost at the beginning of the 
session the Archdeacon arose and said, in 
effect—‘“‘It will be impossible for this Con- 
ference to arrive at a Christian solution of 
the problem, organized as it is. I under- 
stand that Unitarians are enrolled and I 
see one of them sitting here. There can 
be no Christian solution save on the basis 
of our sacred doctrine of the Trinity. Take 
the problem in my coal-mining district, 
the threefold nature confronts you there, 
for there you have Labour and Manage- 
ment and the Consuming Public.” 

I would like to have informed him that 
even Unitarians do not jump from 2 to 4 
in counting. I contented myself by scrib- 
bling him a note to the effect that there 
were in that throng only two official Uni- 
tarian delegates—one Englishman and 
one American—not likely to upset the 
Christian findings. I could not refrain 
from adding that perhaps we were included 
because of a saying of Jesus to be found 
in Mark 12 : 28ff. 

As the conference proceeded, the Arch- 
deacon became conspicuous in the minor- 
ity opposition. At least we owe him: 
prominence for the Unitarians that 
neither Mr. Ballantyne nor I could have 
given them. More strength to the Arch- 
deacon! 

John Howland Lathrop. 


* * 


INTENSE LIVING 


In every human being there is the artist, 

and whatever his activity, he has an equal 
chance with any to express the result of 
his growth and his contact with life. . 
I think the real artists are too busy with 
just being and growing and acting .... 
like themselves, to worry about the end. 
The end will be what it willbe. The object 
is intense living, fulfilment, the great 
happiness in creation.—Robert Henri, 
quoted in The Cleveland Unitarian. 
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Laymen’s League Annual Eastern Convention 


“The Duty of the Church in Social 
Problems’’ will be the general theme to be 
considered by the Unitarian laymen and 
their guests at the annual fall convention 
of the Laymen’s League, returning to 
Northfield, Mass., on the week-end of Oc- 
tober 1 to 3, after an absence of a year. 

Contrary to previous custom, the con- 
vention will open Friday evening with 
dinner at 6.30 at the Northfield House, 
East Northfield, thereby allowing more 
time for laymen to arrive than was for- 
merly the case when the first session was 
held Friday afternoon. 

Following dinner, an informa] reception 
to Dr. Frederick May Eliot will be held in 
the hotel, on the occasion of his first ap- 
pearance before the League as president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the 
League, will preside at the first session 
of the convention, at 8 p. m. Friday, in 
the Northfield Chateau, the picturesque 
reproduction of an Old World castle, 
connected with the hotel. All meetings 
will be held in the spacious and attractive 
reception parlors of the Chateau. 

After greeting the delegates and wel- 
coming them to the convention, Dr. Scott 
will introduce Dr. Eliot, who will address 
the laymen on ‘“‘What Is Religion?” This 
will be followed by general discussion, 
particularly as it relates to the theme of 
the convention. 

Carl B. Wetherell, director of Volunteer 
Chapter Counselors, will conduct a group 
conference on field work through the 
chapter counselor plan, and Harold M. 
Davis of Nashua, N. H., will make a re- 
port on the first full year of the League’s 
Partnership Plan, including results of the 
balloting on the Capital-Labor question- 
naire. 

The Saturday morning session will have 
as its main speaker Dr. Charles Lyttle, 
professor of church history at Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Ill. His sub- 
ject will be: ‘‘Unitarian Humanitarianism, 
Past and Future.” John W. Brigham, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, will address the convention on 
the Twelfth International Congress in 
Oxford, England, at which he was a dele- 
gate this summer. 

The Council of the League will meet 
Saturday afternoon, and the rest of the 
delegates will be offered the facilities of 
the hotel golf links, tennis courts, and 
other means of recreation. A _ college 
football game at nearby Amherst may at- 
tract some of the laymen. 

Saturday evening, Hon. Herbert C. Par- 
sons, League vice president and former 
president, and one of Northfield’s most 
noted citizens, will introduce the key sub- 
ject of the conference, “‘Present-Day At- 
titudes of Unitarians Toward Social Prob- 
lems.”’ The session will be devoted to an 
open discussion of this question, and 


prominent laymen will be selected who 
will present opposing views on the subject. 
Alfred D.. Sheffield, professor of group 
leadership at Wellesley College, will direct 
the model group discussion along well- 
regulated and orderly lines, as an illus- 
tration of new techniques in carrying on 
similar meetings in the various League 
chapters. This will take the place of the 
customary panel discussion. 

H. Weston Howe, newly-appointed field 
secretary of the League, will lead a group 


conference Sunday morning on Chapter 
Programs and Problems, following which 
the laymen will adjourn to the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of North- 
field for the morning service of worship. 
Rev. Dale DeWitt, minister of the Hollis, 
N. Y., Unitarian church, will preach the 
convention sermon, ‘“‘The Social Conscience 
of Liberal Churches.” 

Following the luncheon at the hotel, the 
convention will close formally, although 
those who wish to stay for further recrea- 
tion Sunday afternoon are extended the 
hotel’s privileges. 


Among the Churches 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—In the first issue of 
St. John’s Unitarian Church Bulletin for 
this church year Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer 
announced his sermon topics for three 
Sundays in September as follows: Sep- 
tember 5, “‘Where Shall We Begin Social 
Reform?’’ September 12, ‘“‘Why Is Liberal 
Religion Important to American Civiliza- 
tion?’ September 19, “How Can We 
Keep America Vigorous?”’ Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, will preach the sermon on 
September 26. 


Castine, Maine.—Rev. Randall S. 
Hilton announces the following sermon 
topics for the remaining Sundays in 
September: 19th, ‘‘Giving of the Self’’; 
26th, ‘“‘The Lunatic Fringe.” 

The Maine Unitarian Association will 
meet in Castine on September 22-23. 

Hollis, N. Y.—For the opening service 
of the church on September 12 Rev. Dale 
DeWitt chose for his sermon topic ‘‘The 
Freedom and Democracy of Liberal 
Churches.” September 19 he will speak 
on “The People in Liberal Churches,” 
and September 26 on “The Social Con- 
science of Liberal Churches.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.—‘‘Financing All 
Souls through 1938 is not going to be a 
problem, although such tasks are almost 
always referred to in that manner,’’ states 
a message from the finance committee of 
All Souls’ Church to church members in 
The Indianapolis Unitarian Bulletin. ‘It 
is going to be just as pleasant and profitable 
as arranging to pay for any of the other 
things which our friends and members pur- 
chase which bring pleasure, comfort and 
happiness to their homes and families. 
No, it is definitely not a problem—not 
something that must be ducked or dodged. 
It is simply that yearly interval when we 
must pause to ‘pitch in,’ so to speak, and 
arrange for the funds required to maintain 
and further our beloved institution.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The First 
Unitarian Chureh, Rev. Jacob Trapp, 
minister, has just published a book of 
hymns with “responsive readings, medi- 
tations and other service elements for use 
in families and churches, including Nam- 
ing of an Infant Child, Marriage, Thanks- 


giving, and Burial of the Dead.” This book 
was printed for use in the Salt Lake City 
church through the generous contributions 
of friends. It is offered as a beginning in 
the work of collecting humanist worship 
materials. From that point of view the 
materials are well chosen and the whole 
book is attractive, in printing, arrange- 
ment, and binding. A limitéd number of 
copies are available at cost through the 
minister or the church. 


Berkeley, Calif.—The First Unitarian 
Church held a special service of recognition 
for officers of the Young People’s Societies 
at its Sunday morning service, August 29, 
1937. 


* * 


WORLD ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


The American Unitarian Association is 
one of many organizations, working 
through the National Peace Conference, 
which will participate in a nation wide 
campaign of public education on problems 


of world economic co-operation. The cam- 


paign will be launched at a public mass 
meeting to be held Sunday, September 19, 
from 4.00 to 5.15 o’clock Eastern Day- 
light Time at the Columbia Radio Theater 
in New York City. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hul! will be the leading speaker 
at this meeting, and his speech will be 
broadcast to the world. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Rev. John Malick, minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is one of four candidates for 
the board of education of that city en- 
dorsed by the Nominating Committee of 
the Citizens’ School Committee. In re- 
porting the nominations the chairman of 
the committee said: “John Malick long 
has been identified with progressive move- 
ments in the community, and his point of 
view will add great strength to the board.” 
The Cincinnati Times-Star further com- 
ments: ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Malick has been 
active in many civic organizations, and is 
regarded as a liberal minister. He was an 
advocate of repeal during the prohibition 
period. He is past president of the Cin- 
cinnatus Association.” 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Proctor Academy i is to open September 
20 with several new features added to the 


Proctor Plan. Most prominent among the 


additions i is a course in boat building for 


which a new shop has been constructed. 


Here the boys will study first under a pro- 


fessional boat builder, then under Wilbur 


M. Fay, the practical arts instructor at 
the academy. Plans have already been 


_made by several students to build outboard 


‘racers during the school year. 


These 
boats will be raced on nearby lakes in the 


spring and then transported to the summer 


homes of the students. 
another advancement 
_ struction in the use of leisure time. 


This shop will be 
in Proctor’s in- 


The Proctor Plan, which features a 


college preparatory course preparing for 


all colleges, and a liberal course which pre- 
pares for specialized schools, was widely 
discussed last year by headmasters and 
college departments of education. It is 
being called one of the most forward look- 
ing steps in American education. The 
liberal course is distinguished from other 
general courses by an entirely new curricu- 
Tum which has been worked out at Proctor. 
English, mathematics, science, etc., are 
dealt with as the boys will meet them all 
through their lives and not, as are most 


secondary school subjects, with the idea 


that each student is to make a further in- 
vestigation in the field. 

The outstanding feature of the College 
Preparatory Course is that it duplicates 
the procedure of college classes inasmuch 
as the classes meet three days each week 
for one hour. These classes are supple- 
mented by two hours daily in which 
pupils meet the masters for individual 
work. In the past year the Educational 
Records Bureau showed that each boy 
had made a remarkable advance in achieve- 
ment, thus proving the plan to be highly 
successful. This year an even greater ad- 
vance shown by the Records Bureau is 
anticipated by school authorities as details 
of the program are perfected. 

The school takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appointment of Herbert G. 
Vogt of Springfield College and New Lon- 
don, Conn., as instructor of history. Mr. 
Vogt has done a great deal of work in the 
field of educational research, including a 
year at the Royal Hungarian College of 
Physical Education, Budapest, Hungary, 
and the Reichsakademie fur Leibesu- 
bungen, Berlin, Germany. Mr. Vogt’s 
knowledge of educational statistics will be 
put to good use in studying the progress of 
the students at Proctor. 


* * 
ROBERT E. STARKEY 
Rey. Robert E. Starkey, who was as- 
sistant to Dr. John Howland Lathrop of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from 1924 to 1927, later 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and more recently educa- 
tional adviser for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, threw himself from the upper 


deck of the San Francisco Bridge to his 
death in the waters of the bay, August 26. 
In notes left to his wife, his parents and a 
friend, he indicated that it was fear of men- 
tal illness which led him to this step. He 
felt that death is better than years in a 
hospital. 


op oR 


MRS. J. P. CARL WEIS 


Mrs. Georgina L. Weis of Lincoln, R. I., 
mother of Rev. Robert Lewis Weis, min- 
ister of the Quebec Universalist churches at 
North Hatley and Huntingville, and Dr. 
Frederick L. Weis, minister of the Lan- 
caster, Mass., Unitarian church, died at 
her home on July 28 after suffering from 
chronic bronchial asthma for several years. 
Mrs. Weis was born in Framingham, 
Mass., July 4, 1868, the daughter of the 
Hon. Abiel Smith Lewis and Harriet 
Phipps (Richardson) Lewis. She was a 
descendant of Richard Warren, passenger 
on the Mayflower. 

Mrs. Weis was formerly active in church, 
civic and veterans’ circles in Rhode Island. 
She served as director and recording sec- 
retary of the Women’s Alliance of the 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian) 
of Providence; treasurer of the Rhode 
Island Council of Women; chairman of the 
United League of Women Voters of Lin- 
coln; chairman of the committee on Rhode 
Island Veterans in Hospitals; president of 
the Saylesville Post of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary. She was a life member of 
the American Unitarian Association and a 
member of the Rhode Island Society of 
the D. A. R. For several years and as long 
as her health permitted, Mrs. Weis made 
regular visits to the New England Veter- 
ans’ Hospitals from Maine to Connecticut. 

Besides her husband and the two sons 
named above, four children survive. Rich- 
ard Clapp Weis of Bedford, Mass., Mrs. 
Paul A. Merriam of Providence, Mrs. 
Richard A. Day of Peterborough, N. H., 
and Mrs. H. Frazer Meiklejohn of Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Eleven grandchildren also 
survive. 

Mrs. Weis’s two sons, Rev. Robert L. 
Weis and Dr. Frederick L. Weis, and her 
son-in-law, Rev. Richard A. Day, officiated 
at the funeral service at her home, “‘The 
Boulders,’’ Lincoln, on July 30. The 
burial was in Edgell Grove Cemetery, 
Framingham. 


* * 


DIALOGUE SERMON 


Another experiment with the dialogue 
sermon was tried at the Unitarian church 
in Castine, Maine, on Sunday, August 22, 
1937. The dialogue concerned itself with 
the ‘‘Methods of Meditation,” and was a 
follow-up of an earlier sermon on the 
“Lost Art of Meditation.’ The partici- 
pants were Rev. Randall S. Hilton, minis- 
ter of the Castine church, and Willard L. 
Johnson, dean of men at Drake University 
and a member of the Unitarian church of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The speakers started off in agreement on 


the definition and purpose of meditation. 
As to the methods Mr. Hilton approached 
the subject from the standpoint of natu- 
ralistic mysticism, the utilization of nature, 
music, poetry, and literature. He further 
recommended the setting aside of definite 
times for meditation. Mr. Johnson ap- 
proached the subject from the viewpoint 
of immediate personal problems, contend- 
ing that meditation should be inspired by 
and related to them. He also stressed 
the fact of individual differences. The 
dialogue closed with a synthesis of the two 
points of view. Hach speaker spoke twice 
during the course of the sermon. 

The experiment was well received by the 
congregation and was followed by much 
personal discussion and the exchange of 
personal experiences. The general con- 
sensus of opinion was that the method of 
the dialogue sermon is of great value and 
that it should be done frequently; and that 
opportunity for group discussion should be 
given either immediately following the 
sermon or as soon thereafter as is con- 
venient. 

* * 
LIBRARY GIFT 

Yellow Springs, Ohio.—A gift of almost 
two thousand volumes from the library of 
the late Amos R. Wells of Auburndale, 
Mass., editor of The Christian Endeavor 
World, has recently been made to Antioch 
College by Mrs. Wells. Dr. Wells grad- 
uated from Antioch College in 1883, and 
for six years was professor of Greek, geol- 
ogy, and astronomy. He died in 1933. 
Mrs. Anna McNair Wells graduated from 
Antioch in 1886, and returned to the col- 
lege for her fiftieth reunion in 1936. 

* * 

They conquer who believe they can. He 
has not learned the lesson of life who does 
not each day surmount a fear.—Emerson. 
Quoted in The Cleveland Unitarian. — 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 1la.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. September 19 at 
11 a.m. Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on reguest. 

PUPIL NURSES WANTED. The Maternity 
Hospital connected with the Talitha Cumi Home, 
215 Forest Hills Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., offers 
to young women of good standing a year’s training, 
which should equip them to do a‘tendant nursing. 
References required. Apply in writing to the Super- 
intendent of Nurses. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotels worthy of pateonage- 


They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for theie guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00. up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.5 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - = = = 2,00-2.54 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


DIRECTORY 


Of Rekigsous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded jn 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | 
| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


At the end of the summer . . . . a final weekend © 
with congenial spirits . . . . also a profit- 
able and interesting program at the 


Eastern Convention 
of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 
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To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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